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— e— 
Carrer XL.—“Can 1T BE DonE?” 
We: Danson, what’s in the wind now ?” Won’t you be afraid of meeting some of your 
“Just take a turn with me round the| people?” 
Bquare, and I will tell you, Fred.” “Hardly in this quarter; besides, I know the 
“All right; but isn’t it rather early for us?| governor will be safe in the library at Broom- 
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bank by this time, poring over his books or 
pictures.” 

** Ah! very well, then we’re safe, and I’m your 
servant, good for at least- a couple of hours before 
there’ll be anything worth my attention in a place 
you know of ;” and the speaker nodded significantly 
as he took out his cigar-case, and helped himself to 
its contents, at the same time handing it to his 
friend. 

“No, thank you, Fred, I’m not in the humour for 
smoking just now; and if I were, my cigar-case is 
quite full without taking yours,” 

“ Well, suppose it is, they mayn’t be of so good a 
sort, though you do happen to own more of the circu- 


lating medium than a needy fellow, whom you may | 


put down as living on his wits.” 

“Be that as it may,” struck in the other, drily, 
 we’re surely not going to be a couple of asses, and 
get up a quarrel about the quality of our cigars, I 
tell you what, Fred, you’re a regular piece of spon- 
taneous combustion, ready to explode at the least 
touch.” 

At this the first speaker laughed with returning 
good humour, and the two young men linked arms 
and passed together into the shaded obscurity of the 
silent square, almost deserted at that hour, except for 
now and then the stopping of a carriage at the door 
of one of the tall houses, the occasional passing of a 
pedestrian, and the periodical visitation of the police- 
man on his rounds. So they walked with the tranquil 
stars of the summer night gleaming down upen them, 
and the full-leaved trees nodding and swaying over 
their path, casting dense, dark masses of shadow here 
and there. At last the two came to a sudden halt, 
and standing on one of those patches of gloom where 
the trees grew thickest, continued their low-voiced, 
earnest talk. Mark Danson, evidently pursuing some 
argument, which he now and then found it necessary 
to enforee by eager gestures. The young nian whom 
he had called Fred, threw away the end of his cigar, 
and inserted his hands in his pockets, making a 
jingling noise with their contents. It was easy to 
fix the exact social stratum to which he belonged; 
easy also to speculate about his pursuits and habits, 
the sort of life he led, and the people with whom he 
fraternised. The indelible stamp had fixed itse}* upon 
him, showing in his style of dress, and the lovse, reck- 
less swing of the body in his careless, un. ven walk— 
sometimes cropping out even in the toze of thought 
and speech, Yet it was certainly not a face of the bad, 
forbidding type. There might be signs of weakness, 
with lamentable infirmity of purpose, and the want 
of refinement which is born of coarse, lowering asso- 
ciations, and the inevitable working of debasing 
influences on a character; but there was nothing 
sensual nor cruel in the expression of the lips and 
eyes— nothing sinister nor cunning about the 
slightly-open mouth. It was that kind of plastic 
material which vice most easily shapes and moulds 





| quarter is more than I can——’ 








to its own likeness. Yet, on the other hand, thep 
was nothing about Fred Dalton to forbid the hop 
that he might be reclaimed for nobler things, ang 
fitted to live a better life. 

Mark Danson looked haggard and anxious ag he 
stood against the iron railing of the enclosure; hig 
colourless face showing strongly against the back 
ground of shadow cast by the trees. 

“Come, Danson, I can’t tell what’s the matte 
with you to-night, you seem so dreadfully put out; 
worse than I should be even if I'd lost money a 
every race through the season, and had a run of ill. 
luck every night into the bargain.” 

* Well, granted that I am,” returned Mark, biting 
his lips, “I never pretended to say that you and | 
were alike, Dalton. For instance, your light brain 
would give way under less than half of what is rack. 
ing mine to-night. The truth is, my dear fellow 
(and he laid his hand on his companion’s shoulder 
with a touch of patronage), if you’d been in my 
place, you would have gone to the wall long since~ 
that is, betrayed yourself, and paid the forfeit of your 
ill-doings. You do very well to follow a lead, but 
you are not intended for the whip-hand.” 

Fred Dalton seemed to find something very amu- 
ing in his friend’s way'of putting the argument, for 
he laughed good-humouredly as he replied, “I don't 
know about the whip-hand, Danson ; perhaps you'd 
have altered your opinion if yeu’d seen me the other 
day helping Harry Seymour to drive——” 

Here he was interrupted with a gesture of irritable 
impatience. 

« Pshaw, Fred! don’t be an idiot. I didn’t mean 
you to take me literally. Can’t you understand a 
figure of speech? But enough of this talk, that means 
nothing. We have no time to waste, so let us come 
to the point. I want you to do me an important 
service—important at least to me—a bit of work that 
entails no risk, and only requires caution and tact. 
I sought you out among all my acquaintance as the 
fit person, but just now you irritated me by asking, 
‘If it could be done?’ after I had shown you the 
why and wherefore, and given some instructions a8 
to ways and means. Do you still hesitate ?” 

“Well, not exactly; that is, I cannot tell,” said Fred, 
as usual floundering feebly in the middle of a half- 
formed good resolution; for what he had of moral 
sense and reflection seemed to revolt against that 
which his friend Danson required of him. 

Mark glared savagely on the unconscious Fred, 
though his voice was smooth and persuasive when 
he spoke, taking hold of his coat-sleeve as if to im- 
press his reasoning upon him. “ Look here, Dalton, 
you complain that you are short of cash.” ; 

“That I am,” murmured the other, in an injured 
tone; “and how I am to get clear through this 

“Now don’t go on grumbling in that fashion,” i0- 
terrupted Mark, “but listen to me. You are aware 
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that I hold (on your account) several important bits 
of paper, in the form of I O U’s, which give me a 
pretty heavy claim against your exchequer—in fact, 
under present circumstances, it would almost ruin 
you, if I came down upon you with a sudden demand 
to pay up.” 

«That it would,” assented Fred, ruefully, taking 
off his hat to let the cool breeze blow on his fore- 
head, which had grown hot at the mere suggestion 
of such a probability; adding, hurriedly, “but, 








to quarrel with his friend; just then it would not 
suit his plans. 
the transient tempest as he well knew how. 


So he set himself to work to lull 


“Pugh, Dalton! what a tiresome fellow you are! 


I might be plotting some very desperate under- 
taking for you; nothing less than burglary with 


violence, or an incendiary fire. You must admit that 


it is enough to provoke one to be met in that way.” 


Then Fred, easily mollified and influenced, laughed 
in the midst of a grumbling protest that he had no 


Danson, surely you don’t mean to be that hard | liking for the affair. 


against a fellow.” 

“T cannot say what I might be, if the goad was 
put upon me. I am only willing to serve those that 
serve me; but let that pass. When I first mentioned | 
this business, I made you what I call a very hand- 
some offer, not only to cancel my present claims 
against you, but to give you a further advance | 
towards meeting that bill which you say you will 
be obliged to take up next week.” 

The young man uttered an exclamation that 
sounded almost like a groan, looking helplessly at 
the pale face of his tempter—the man whom his | 
wretched money necessities had made his master for 
the present. | 

He answered, in a half-faltering, hesitating way, 
“Well, Danson, about this matter of yours. You | 
say that you’ve explained; but for all that I don’t 
clearly understand, except that you want me to find 
a certain person, and get him away from London 
as quick as possible. You talk as if it could be, 
managed as easily as lighting one’s cigar, but I 
don’t see it; though I’m willing to do all I can to 
oblige you, Danson; yet, the fact is, from what 
little I know of the party in question, I’m not sure 
that it can be done at all.” | 

Mark spoke with strong contempt. “Away with 
your moonish fears and fancies, Fred Dalton! I 
shall begin to put you down as little better than 
an old woman, and think I’ve made a sad mistake 
in applying to you. What has come over you, man? 
Have you played away your pluck as well as your 
money and brains ?” 

If there had been light enough, he would have 
seen a sudden flash kindle in the sunken blue eyes 
of his companion, who answered, angrily, “ Hold 
there, Danson; if I do owe you money, I’m not 
booked to take any insult you may choose to give. 
You have prospects which I have not, backed by 
cash, social respcctability, and all the rest. I re- 
member that we’ve agreed not to know each other 
if we chance to meet in the daylight; but for all | 
these odds between us, I come from a family as good 
a yours, though I’ve brought it no credit. But. 
whatever I may be, Danson, I’m not a deception or 
sham,” ; 

Mark winced at this, as he always did at anything 
bold and defiant, either in the form of resistance or 
attack, He had neither the wish nor intention 


j 
| 








“ Nor have I, so far as that goes, Dalton; but the 
thing must be managed, for the sake of circum- 
stances, of which you could make nothing even if I 
entered into particulars. But look you, my dear 
fellow, as you have such scruples, I give you my 
word that the adventure will bring no harm to 
Bland or any one else. It is simply that his pre- 
sence in town is inconvenient just now, and may 
work me more ill than you can guess. So I want 
him to have country air, and take a journey for his 
own good and mine.” 

“Is it law business?” queried Fred, with a 
dubious look. 

“ Something of the sort,” returned Mark, evasively, 
fidgeting with his watch-chain, adding, hurriedly, 
“TI repeat that I intend no injury to the man him- 
self; there will be no need to use violence of any 
kind. It can be easily done in the way I suggested, 
and will rather tend to his benefit in the end, for 
I’ve reason to know that his funds are not extensive.” 

Fred Dalton never troubled himself about under- 
currents in the motives and actions of those with 
whom he was brought into contact. He had 
never been a reasoner, and it was not his habit te 
follow out processes of thought, or try to make 
logical deductions; so he accepted Mark’s words in 
his own literal fashion, and said— 

“ Well, in that case I don’t so much mind lending 
you a hand, and will take your word that it’s all 
fair and straight as you say. I don’t hang back 
from confessing to you, Danson, the reason why J 
had such a dislike to meddle in this. When I first 
got acquainted with Bland, I was awfully hard up, 
and he had just got a lump of money for something. 
Well, the truth is, he gave me a friendly lift, and 
sooner than make an ill return for it, ’'d let debts 
and duns take their chance, and all the bills as well 
He rarely touches cards now,’ he went on, reflec- 
tively ; “but I think I know where he can be found. 
What time do you give me?” 

Mark mused a moment, then- said, “ Not much; 
if done at all it must be quickly, or it will be no use. 
Let me see, this is Tuesday,” adding, as if to him- 
self, “ to-morrow and Thursday the old man is away, 
so there will be no danger. Well, then, on Friday, 
Fred, not later, I will meet you at our usual place 
at the old time, and I shall expect you to be ready 
to receive your promised recompense. I dare say 
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you will not be sorry to get rid of the fear of that | 


bill,” he concluded with a crafty smilc. 


A few minutes more, and the two separated, going | 
their different ways, Mark with a satisfied look in 


his eyes, as if he had done a good stroke of business, 
and was already forecasting the successful issue, 
as he was whirling along in a cab to the railway 
station, to catch the last train to Broombank, where 


private garden gate, as he often did when the house- 
hold were in bed. If the uncle chanced to hear of 


at rest by a few grave allusions to certain meetings 
or scientific lectures which he professed to be in the 
habit of attending. 

And his companion—there was no speculating 
with any certainty about his movements for the 


months which had passed since then—counting with 
a sort of vague wonder that he had dragged through 
so many. 

He sat surrounded by signs of the day’s interests 
and occupations—familiar home details, mutely tell. 


| ing the story of the gentle lives of toil and self. 


denial that were lived there, but which he scarcely 


| noticed then, because he was so used to their homely, 
he would let himself in with his own key, by the 


everyday aspect, unconscious how they would linger 
in his mind, and be always fitted in with the impres- 


| Sions of that night. His gaze had singled out his 
these late hours, his nephew, who studied the pro- | 
prieties so correctly, could quickly set all inquiries | 


mother’s chair and footstool, and there was her 
sewing just as she had left it, neatly folded on her 
work-basket. 

Looking thus, he seemed to see her still sitting 
there, with her pure spiritual face, bands of soft 
brown hair streaked with grey, and the tender mouth 


| wearing its old expression of resigned sweetness, 


night,—reckless, prodigal, gambling Fred Dalton, | 


who was no one’s enemy but his own. It was sad 
to see that kindly, frank nature under the spoiling 


process; sad to see the noxious growth of choking | 
tares overrunning the soil that might have been so | 


rich in good seeds. 


He looked after Mark until he could see him no | 
longer, then he went on shaking his head and | 


muttering, “ Somehow, I’ve my doubts about this 


his cards back, and shows no more than he can help. 
What has that man to do with him? I must try to 
find out. He’s about old enough to be my father, 
or his, and he’s broken down and poor. Hang it! 
I shouldn’t like to find afterwards that I had lent 
my hand to do him any harm; but in any case it 
seems like interfering with the liberty of the British 
subject, and I don’t at all relish the idea.” 
With this conclusion, Fred went his way. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 
‘HucH Crawron sat up late, long after the outside 


So he would always see her, even when miles of 
heaving ocean billows rolled and surged between 
them; but now he resolutely turned away his eyes, 
for the vision brought him a dull heartache, ané 
a choking thought about the parting which he 
believed to be now so near. Once he caught sight 
of something lying on the floor near her chair, as 
though she had dropped it in getting up, for he 


| knew at once that it belonged to his mother: a tiny 
affair; I hope it’s all right, but that Danson has | 
such a way of glossing over things. Then he keeps 


silk handkerchief, which he remembered to have 
often seen her wearing about her neck. The colour 
was faded, and the fringe frayed out here and there, 
and when he picked it up and examined it, his heart 
swelled to see how shabby it was; but he folded 


| it carefully in the well-worn creases, and gathered 


| 
| 


it to himself with a sort of hungering, yearning 
tenderness, resolving that it should go with him 
across the seas, and be henceforth hoarded away as 


la dearly-treasured relic. Not that he would need 
| it to keep his mother’s memory green in his heart, 


doors were locked, the fires gone out, and all the 
little household, as he thought, reposing in bed. | 


He remained alone and wakeful, gazing before him 
into the cold void of the empty fire-grate, with his 
head resting on his hand, thinking sad, yearning 
thoughts about the future, and the path that was 
unfolding itself to him; for he had made up his 


mind to accept a proposal of emigration which | 


had been made to him by Mark Danson, and 
turn his back on the old country, at least for 
a time, until he had earned enough to ensure 
ease and comfort for the loved ones at home. Then 
his thoughts went back over the past three years, 
which had seemed to hold such fair promise for 
him ; and he recalled the last dreadful day in Daniel 
Crawton’s office, counting up the weary, hopeless 


but he thought it would comfort him to look at in 
that unknown land where there would be none but 
strange faces near him. He would take it out at 
times, when the home-sickness was on him, and his 
courage grew faint, and when the fight with fortune 
seemed too hard. Then the tiny thing would seem 
to him like a message of strength and patience from 
his mother, whom he would think of as praying for 
him at home; and he would make that his flag 
of victory, just as the old knights of chivalry used 
to ride into battle wearing the colours of the ladies 
they loved best. 

As these fancies crowded on Hagh’s mind, the 
moisture gathered under his dark eyelashes, and he 


wondered how much he would be missed outside the 
_ narrow circle of his own home; and a vivid streak 


| 


of colour flushed into his cheeks, as his thoughts 
turned longingly to the face that still kept its shrine 
in his memory, and he asked himself the question, 
whether she in her world—which seemed so far re- 
moved from his—would ever step aside from her 
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sheltered life of luxury and ease, to give a passing |» shadow of discontent, as it might have done in 
thought of inquiry about the distant exile ? When he the old days of doubt and misapprehension. It 
first heard the wonderful news of his friend Charles’s | would have pleased him to be able to place some 
relationship to May Rivers, there had sprung up a /|of his wealth at the service of her family; but 
wild hope that it might possibly be a link between jhe could not: the Crawtons were so sensitive and 
them; but many things had since arisen to crush it | proud. 

down, and now he recollected, gloomily, that he was | A look of sorrowful intelligence passed between 
going away, to drop out of her knowledge, leaving | ‘the brother and sister. It was no secret to Hugh 
her free to love and marry and forget that he ever ‘that she had been keeping a tearful vigil, and he 
existed. quickly divined the cause. 

At that point in his meditations, Hugh heard the “ Dear Madge,” he said, fondly using the familiar 
handle of the door turn, then became conscious of a | pet name of their childhood, and leaning forward 
sudden waft of cool air from the passage, and, with- | to touch the crown of dark hair which adorned 
out turning round, knew that it was his sister her fine, classic-looking head; “dear Madge, you 
Margaret. She came in softly, closing the door after can’t hide it from me if you try. I know you are 
her, and stealing to the back of his chair, leaned | grieving for me—your good-for-nothing brother.” 
over him and laid her cool hand on his head, mur- He smiled a wan smile at this self- depreciation. 
muring, “ Poor, Hugh; why don’t you go to bed?” |“ Yes, grieving for me; but you must not, darling, 

He roused himself, and smiled. “For a good for I want you to bear up for the sake of the dear 
reason—because I am not inclined to sleep; but I | | mother up-stairs. She will need you, and your 
may ask you the same question, for I thought you | ' strength ; for I notice that she is getting older and 
had been dreaming for hours. I hope you have not | | weaker ; it never showed itself so plainly to me as it 
one of your old headaches,” he added, anxiously. | did to-night.” 

“Come round and let me look at you, Madge.” Here there was a trembling break in his voice, 

She obeyed, finding herself a seat on a stool near pau he dropped back into his old attitude in the 
him, but visibly shrinking from his inspection of her chair, adding, after a pause, “I shall leave her to 
face. There were dim, purple lines under her eyes, | your love, sister—a sacred charge—but I know it 
asif from recent crying, and the white lids looked as | will be well kept; for though you have been giving 
though some weary weight were crushing them _way to-night, you can be a brave woman if you try.” 
down, while the proudly curved lips, that usually | “Yes, Hugh; if the necessity comes I can and 
looked so resolute—as if they could bear anything, , will.” 
had a trembling expression of pain that was new to | There was a clear, strong ring of resolution in the 
them. Charles had noted it, on his last visit, with | | young voice, though the lips that spoke had still the 
4 passing pang that Margaret should have any | | suffering look. 
wound which he could not heal; for he knew that | “ Thanks for those words, sister,” he said, brokenly, 
she was grieving about her brother and his proposed | “and if—if—we are never to meet again in this 
departure. But to the honour of the lover it | world, you may know that—I—shall—always bless 
may be recorded that he was not jealous of this | you for what you will be doing.” 

appropriation of her affections, nor did it grow into | (To be continued.) 
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ING on, sing on with Nature’s music round Enough for thee to watch the streamlet flowing, 


thee, And pluck the violets blue; * 
Of bird, and brook, and flower ! To see the crimson rays of sunset glowing, 
Spring-time had scarcely fled ere summer | And paint the rose’s hue. 
found thee | 


Weep on, weep on! A treacherous light is gleaming 
|  Athwart the distant sky. 
Thy song is hushed, thy smiles are only seeming, 
Each sweet breath is a sigh; 
"And thou hast learned the luxury of weeping 
P In silence and alone, 
mile on, smile on! Why shouldst thou think the Since skilful fingers o’er thy heart-strings sweeping, 
brightness | Found power to wake their tone. 
Will fade from out the sky? 
That hearts like thine—bounding for very lightness— , Dream on, dream on! Yet why be less true-hearted 
Will sadden by-and-by ? | Less joyous than of yore? 


More beautiful each hour.— 

Sing on! thy bright eyes, all unused to weeping, 
Hold music of their own; 

Though yet no human influence o’er thee sweeping, 
Hath power to wake its tone. 
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Hath all the sunlight from thy heaven departed, 
And will it come no more ? 

Thy songs that erst were like the lark’s upsoaring, 
Say, what capricious fay 

Hath quenched the rapture of their wild outpouring, 
And chased thy smiles away. 


Love on, love on! Thy maiden troth is plighted, 
And on the sunny sea 

A fairy barque is launched with true love freighted, 
It rideth gallantly. 

And thou hast laid thy heart’s untold devotion 
Low at thy lover’s shrine ; 

And he hath sworn his soul knows no emotion 
That is not wholly thine. 


Watch on, watch on! Swiftly hath time passed o’er 
thee 
Since that betrothal eve ; 
And white-robed angel-babes have gone before thee, 
Their star-crowns to receive ; 


Yes, one by one thy gems have gained their setting 
In Jesu’s diadem, 

And thy torn heart hath bled, erewhile forgetting 
Earth was no place for them. 


Pray on, pray on! A silence still and holy 
Reigns mid the cypress trees ; 

A deep, unbroken hush, and thou so lowly 
Upon thy bended knees 

Art striving for the strength to conqu>r sorrow. 
Ah! let it have its way; 

Thy faith shall hail a brighter dawn to-morrow, 
Though grief sees but to-day! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| Sleep on, sleep on, and dreamless be thy slumbers, 

| And hushed thy spirit’s pain; 

| Sleep on, until the hour when countless numbers 

Shall wake to life again! 

| Then thou shalt loose the cypress wreath of sorrow 
From off that weary brow, 

| And welcome in the heavenly to-morrow, 


A ransomed spirit thou ! BR. A. 








MODERN 


DAVID THE COURT MINSTREL. 


MONG the shadowy forms that flit 
across the stage of earlier and less 
prosaic times than our own, perhaps 





readily to the imagination, as that of 
the wandering minstrel. Drawn to his calling by a 
natural love for music and song, whatever hardships 


his uncertain lot might entail, he carried every- 


where with him a never-failing solace and -delight. 
Bearing only his favourite harp, he passed unmo- 
lested through robber-haunted forest and glen; and 
glided unchallenged into the tents of rival and con- 
tending hosts. By the witchery of his music, and 
the pathos of his simple ballads, he effectually re- 
lieved the tedium and monotony inseparable from 
camp life. The shame of defeat and the exultation 
of victory were forgotten for the moment by chief 
and vassal, as each was enthralled by the spell of 
a common enchantment. 

Nor was it alone in camps that the ancient 
minstrel found a willing audience and a sure 
reward. Humble villagers greeted his arrival with 
unfeigned delight, and high-born nobles threw 
open their castle gates to receive the sunshine of 
his presence. 

‘* Courted and caressed, 
High-placed in hall a welcome guest, 
He poured, to lord and lady gay, 


His unpremeditated lay. 
* * * * ~ 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along ; 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, wer all forgot: 


LESSONS FROM AN 


ANCIENT STORY. 


Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 
| In the full tide of song were lost.” 


; But it was far more serious work than this to 
' which David was summoned, now in the first flush 


few are so attractive, or appeal so | of his manly pride. A fitful melancholy, a species 


| of intermittent madness, had seized and tainted 
| the mind of Saul, the first Hebrew king. No 
| remedy yet tried had succeeded; and Saul’s ser- 
vants now suggest that music might triumph 
where medicine had failed. David, from his known 
skill as a harpist, was selected to minister to this 
mind diseased; and little time was lost, after the 
arrival of the king’s’ messenger at his father's 
house, in setting out to the court of Saul, laden 
with Jesse’s simple preser.ts. 

David is now leaving behind him for ever that 
obscure and solitary life among the sheep-folds of 
Bethlehem. From this time forth his father’s 
house ceases to be his daily home. He is setting 
out in life; but not without some perception of the 
gravity of the step he is taking. There are attrac: 
tions in the court of another kind than those which 
had been found in Bethlehem; but many simple 
delights which Bethlehem supplied will there be 
missed, and perhaps often recalled with a pensive 
sigh. David is conscious of growing power, and 
already knows that a broader theatre will be given 
him at court, on which that power may be dis- 
played. He is not unmindful of the delicate duty 
which lies before him. Nor has he forgotten that 
anointing which he had received from the augast 
and venerable Samuel. But amidst all that may 
attract by its novelty and its freedom from home 
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restraints, there is yet the conviction in Dayid’s 
mind that he is now taking an irrevocable step—a | 
step which may change the whole character of his 
life and fortunes. 

It is always a solemn moment when the young 
man first leaves his father’s house, and enters 
alone upon the great world beyond. He may be | 
eager and impatient for that moment to come. | 
New hopes may already be stirring within him, as | 
he thinks of the possibilities of that future which | 
now stretches before him. New scenes may fasci- 
nate his mind, new associates may seem to beckon 
him onward ; but with all its attractions, no step is 
so critical, or so fraught with consequences. Other | 
things being equal, the young man who has been 
fhithful in one duty, may now prove faithful in 
another; the preference for the pure and noble 
may still be preserved; but no diviner can ac- 
carately foresee the end from the beginning. The 
future destinies often hang upon that moment 
when the young man passes over the threshold of 
his father’s house, henceforth to be received rather 
asa guest than a child at home. 

David’s advantages at the court of Saul were 
vastly more numerous than those which were 
within his reach at Bethlehem. His main duty 
was to charm away, by the power of his harp 
and: song, the moody melancholy of the king. 
Nor was he wholly unsuccessful. The insane 
paroxysms were arrested and checked, the maniacal 
ravings hushed into silence, as David’s fingers 
swept over his harp, and David’s voice swelled 
forth in sweetest psalm. | 

David's occupation as court minstrel gave him | 
many opportunities of mixing with other and | 
higher society than Bethlehem could furnish. | 
Moreover, his position gave him an outlook upon 
life vastly broader and more varied than any he | 
had hitherto enjoyed. He was placed upon an | 
eminence from which he commanded a wider view | 
of men and things. Although the Hebrew | 
monarchy was yet in its infancy, and the court was 
simplicity itself, compared with what it afterwards 
became under David and Solomon, there was 
enough state ceremony and state business to offer 
toa rustic shepherd constant material for thought. 
The disputes between neighbours and friends that | 
needed adjustment; the relation between the 
monarch and the prophets of God; the embassies 
from remote towns and villages, calling the king’s 
attention to their exposure to hostile forays, and 
asking for help and redress; the organising of 
men, to whom were entrusted the task of defence, 
or of attack—these and other matters opened the 
‘yes of the shepherd lad, now come to be the 
court minstrel, to the complex character of the | 
king’s business. Very different was all this to that 
free life on the hill-side, and to the simple round | 
of duties whose centre was his father’s house. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| of a thousand men. 


| courtier. 
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Nor were there wanting to David many oppor- 
tunities of studying human character. In the 
circle of home, while there may always be found, 
especially if the family be as numerous as the 
family of Jesse, great varieties of character, there 
is yet as frequently strong family resemblance. 
But in a position such as David now occupied, 
other family types were brought under his ob- 
serving eye. The mixed and manifold varieties of 
disposition were carefully scrutinised, now from 
his position as armour-bearer, now from his posi- 
tion as court minstrel, now from that of captain 
He saw men in the unre- 
straint and freedom of social life, and so came to 
know them thoroughly. Frank, open, ingenuous 
himself, he became the accepted confidant of many 
persons about the court of Saul. His was one 
of those genial and sympathetic natures which 
inspire trust and involuntarily invite personal con- 
fession. 

Of one person in the court, who was also heir 
to the throne, David was the bosom friend. ‘The 
soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” WNo- 
thing can compensate for the loss of a true and 
hearty friendship, no matter what the position we 
may occupy. ‘The love of Jonathan was more 
valuable to David than any other advantage offered 
by the king’s court. That love began on the day 
when David overthrew the giant of Gath, and was 
attested in true Oriental style by Jonathan’s 
robing David in his own dress, and entrusting 
him with his own weapons. It never slackened 
from that moment, but rather grew with their 
growth, and strengthened with their strength. 
The illustration of a true and noble friendship 
for all time, it exceeds them all by its purity, its 
intensity, and its permanence. That friendship 
proved to David an energy and an inspiration. 
Its purity kept him from the evil taint of vicious 
companions, with whom courts have but too fre- 
quently abounded; its intensity drew forth, on 
the untimely death of his friend, the noblest elegy 
by which one friend ever bewailed the loss of 
another ; its permanence was shown by his kind- 


| ness to Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. 


Here, also, there is much to help us in thinking 


| of the new position in which the young man finds 


himself when away from his father’s house. His 


' advantages may be less conspicuous than those 


with which David was surrounded; but whatever 
drawbacks may belong to individual positions, 
there are also, it may be, some very possible gains. 
David had not acquired his knowledge of music at 
Saul’s court ; but there were many things needful 
for him to know which he could only learn as a 
A public and illustrious destiny was 
already marked out for David, and during his 
residence in Saul’s court the first lessons in king- 
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craft were acquired. Much humbler lots belong! flattery surrounded him. The marvellous effects 


to us; but no young man can be placed in asso- 
ciation with others, whether as an apprentice, or 
as an articled clerk, or a pupil in a learned pro- 
fession, without numerous advantages offering 
themselves to whomsoever will use them. The 
world opens this way and that way; and life is 
found to be much more complex tkan was at first 
imagined. The meanness or the nobility of men 
impinges upon us; we see much that deepens 
distrust, or that shocks sensitiveness and mo- 
desty. Well, therefore, is it for us, amid all the 
shifting currents of human motive and character, 
if we can securely hold by the sheet-anchor of a 
true and reliable friendship. 

If, however, there are attractions and advantages 
inseparable from an-.entrance upon life, there are 
also as certainly inseparable perils. For David 
these perils were neither few nor insignificant. 
A court is a bad school for morality, except it 
happen to be as pure and spotless as that of our 
beloved Queen. In a court David now became for 
a time an honoured resident. Vice, frivolity, 
contempt of the great mass of the people, and 
regard chiefly for those who encircle the throne— 
these are only a few of the evils to which court 
life has too commonly exposed its victims. Men 
may easily live at courts of this class until they 
grow insensible to the claims and worth of the 
people, or merely think of them as boors whose 
industry or wealth is to be taxed to supply pen- 
sions for favourites and snug berths for fashion- 
able idlers. There was no danger of this at the 
primitive court of Saul. There were, however, 
risks of another kind, perhaps quite as dangerous 
to character. In that rude age men about kings’ 
courts were more in danger of becoming hardened 
in cruelty than of growing up into scented and 
offensive fops. Justice, as then administered, was 
often summary, often severe, and but rarely tem- 
pered with mercy. We shall see hereafter how 
far it is true that David became tainted with this 
besetting vice of his age. 

There was no small danger, in the present 
position of the son of Jesse, from the general es- 
teem in which he was held. When Saul and his 
victorious army returned from the pursuit of the 

‘Philistines, after the death of Goliath, choruses 
of women “came out of all the cities of Israel, 
singing and dancing, with tabrets, with joy, 
and with instruments of music. And the women 
answered one another as they played, and said, 
Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands.’” Here was praise that worked as 
poison upon the jealous mind of Saul; and here 
also was flattery enough to have turned the head 
of David. 

After an interval of some years he had now 
become court minstrel, and another kind of 








of his harp and voice won the soul of Saul, ang 
“Saul loved him greatly.” It is not every man 
who can bear gracefully and meekly the con. 
spicuous preference and affection of a king. The 
very love of Saul for David was a rock on which 
many would have made shipwreck. There is no 
evidence, however, that David ever allowed Saul’s 
preference to stand for more than it was worth, 
In this, and in other matters, “he behaved himself 
wisely.” 

But as a set-off against this preference of Saul, 
we must not forget the king’s fitful moods of 
jealousy. Samuel the seer had already fore- 
warned the king, when he stole eagerly from his 
grasp, and symbolically rent his mantle in es- 
caping, “The Lord hath rent the kingdom of 
Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to 
a neighbour of thine, that is better than thou.” 
That prophecy rankled in Saul’s mind; and al- 
though apparently ignorant that Samuel had 
anointed David, the light of future events seems 
suddenly to have flashed upon the soul of the 
king when he heard the chorus of women chant- 
ing the superior prowess of David. ‘“ What,” asks 
the jealous king, ‘“‘can he have more but the king- 
dom?” If he have the supreme place in the 
affections of the people, he is already on the high 
road to possess the crown itself. Can this David 
be the “ neighbour of mine” who is better than I? 
So ran the thoughts of Saul; “and,” says the 
pictorial Hebrew writer, “Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward,” and “became David's 
enemy continually.” 

The manner in which that enmity showed itself 
became another peril for David. A dangerous 
duplicity veiled—perhaps but thinly veiled—the 
distempered jealousy of Saul. The low cunning 
of diseased minds showed itself toward the man 
for whom his love, in his better moments, was s0 
deep and fervent. Once, and again, while David 
was seeking to charm away the king’s melancholy 
with his music, Saul hurled at him his royal spear. 
But this method of getting rid of David, who was 
“the one bright spirit in that gloomy court,” was 
too open and personal. Other, and more tortuous, 
plans were accordingly adopted. Saul released 
David from his attendance at court, and made him 
“captain over a thousand ;” put him, in fact, into a 
position of imminent peril, considering the warlike 
condition of the later days of Saul’s reign; and 
this is the king’s excuse for his policy: “ Let not 
mine hand be upon him, but let the hand of the 
Philistines be upon him.” He would not now 
attempt to pin David to the wall of his palace; he 
preferred that his death should be apparently ac- 
complished by the ordinary chances of war. 

A further snare was devised in offering David 
his elder daughter in marriage, an honour which 





“And we went to church.”— p. 669, 
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David at that time prudently declined. A second | David steered safely through them all, having a 


trap was laid for him in the same fashion. On 
this occasion Saul took advantage of the known 
preference of Michal for David. “And Michal 
Saul’s daughter loved David: and they told Saul, 
and the thing pleased him.” But the king’s 
reason for consenting to the match was that 
Michal might “be a snare to him, and that the 
hand of the Philistines might be against him.” 
Again, David’s discreet replies save him; but the 
fearful and revolting dowry which Saul demanded 
having been given “in full tale,” Saul consented 
to the marriage. Michal’s love for her husband let 
in a temporary gleam of light upon the darkened 
mind of the king, which his own jealousy as 
speedily quenched. “And Saul saw and knew 
that the Lord was with David, and that Michal 
Saul’s daughter loved him. And Saul was yet 
the more afraid of David; and Saul became 
David’s enemy continually.” 

Other methods were now selected by the king 
to compass David's destruction, but methods 
which show-—considering the general esteem he 
had won among all the king’s servants, and the 
true friendship which existed between David and 
Jonathan—that they were the offspring of a di- 
seased brain. “And Saul spake to Jonathan his 
son, and to all his servants, that they should kill 
David.” More than once, however, Jonathan suc- 
eceds in checking the frenzy of his father and 
bringing him to a better mind. David is then 
restored to his place “atthe king’s table.” Again 
the old spirit flames up in the heart of the king, 
as David returns in triumph from various skir- 
mishes with the Philistines; the royal spear is 
hurled with a sure aim; “but David slipped 
away out of Saul’s presence,” and “fled and, es- 
caped that night;” how, we all so well know. 
The cunning of the daughter was pitted against 
the cunning of the father, prompted by genuine 
love for her husband. Need we say that in that 
case, as in so many other cases since, it proved 
more than a match? Whilst the hired assassins 
were clamouring by night at the door of David’s 
house by the town wall, Michal let her husband 
down through a window; and “he fled, and 
escaped,” hiding himself with the venerable seer 
‘at Ramah. 

Here, then, were perils which in all fairness 
should be set over against the advantages David 
gained by being at court; perils to his conscience 
and his soul; perils lurking, like many others, 
under the fair flowers of a present and desirable 
good ; perils from the tone of the king’s courtiers ; 
perils from the dangerous and deceptive love of 





as 


shrewd sense, aided by true friendship and loye, 
and, most of all, by the presence and help of 
God, without which David honestly confessed that 
his sagacity and the assistance of others would 
have been altogether in vain. Now burst forth 
the song of thankfulness and confidence, as the last 
peril had been safely passed :— 


** By Thee have I run through a troop, 
And by my God have I leaped over a wall: 
As for God, His way is perfect. 
The word of the Lord is tried : 
He is a buckler to all those that trust in Him.” 


Many perils beset the path of the young man in 
our day as he passes out from the society and 
restraints of his early home. He is thrown into 
the midst of men older than himself, and of men 
who may be already inured in the ways of the 
world, perhaps hardened by its vices and sin, 
Their cleverness may fascinate his simple mind. 
It will be well for him if their vices do not also 
corrupt his heart and life. Many young men fall 
on the very threshold of life—miserably fall—and 
fall to rise no more. Even where vice does not 
win them, and make them its miserable victims, 
perhaps frivolity ensnares them in their youth or 
early prime. 

What shall save them from these perils ? What 
shall certainly ensure them, despite all the storms 
that beat upon their barque, and all the rocks and 
quicksands that may threaten her destruction, that 
she shall yet steadily bear up against every danger 
and ride out every storm? Will mental gifts and 
acquirements suffice? Alas! they may prove but 
as the hidden leak which helps to watcrlog the 
vessel, and leave her a miserable derelict in the 
wide and barren sea. ‘Will fascination’ of manner 
and grace of presence be enough? ©They may 
make her a more inviting prize for’ the moral 
pirates who infest all waters and sail under every 
flag. Will shrewd common sense, and strong 
regard for self-interest? They may build the 
ship, and rig her masts, and plan her course; but 
until the winds of heaven shall fill out her sails, 
she will only be a painted ship upon a painted sea. 
What, then, shall prove effective? There is no- 
thing but the presence and power of the great 
God himself, as he is revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. He alone has sounded the 
billows and breasted the waves. He alone “ holds 
the winds in his fists, and the waters in the 
hollow of his hand.” Let his hand grasp the 


| helm, and his chart be our guide; and then, 


| 


come storm or come calm, he shall bring us 
safely through every peril and he also shall ere 


the king, as well as from that universal esteem for | long bring our weather-beaten vessel into her 


himself which all men openly expressed. 


But | desired haven. 


J. J. G. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “JUST LIKE FAN.” 


weer’ 1) had lost sight of Edgar Hartington 

K 2 for some time, though ie had promised 

‘él to write. At school he had been 

much liked for‘his sweet temper and 
E m4) respected for his steadiness, though 
he was “not at the head of the class. He was 
honourable and brave; rather remarkable for 
admiring enterprise and daring in others with all 
his heart, than for seeking occasions to obtain 
similar applause. And as there are plenty who 
like to be applauded, and who prefer being sym- 
pathised with to sympathising, Edgar, as I say, 
was liked, for he was sure to sympathise with 
every one, except when they were doing or in- 
tending to do wrong. 

When I took him home with me for the holi- 
days, all my people liked him; and though my 
father and mother were very particular as to 
whom they admitted among us as intimates, they 
gave Edgar to understand that they should always 
be happy to see him, which seemed to gratify 
him very much. 

Many were the things which he and I and my 
sisters planned to achieve when next we should 
mect; and again and again he came among us, 
and then we quite lost sight of him. He was now 
on the verge of manhood, and we had learnt that 
his father had died, leaving the family in reduced 
circumstances; and that Edgar must look about 
for something to do. He told me this in his 
answer to my letter of condolence, and did not 
seem so much to mind roughing it, as seeing his 
mother’s sorrow and contemplating her privations. 

“T shall pick up something, I dare say,” he 
said. “I am told the labour market is over- 
stocked, but if I am not fastidious, surely I may 
find something or other.” 

My father and mother looked grave upon it. 
We bore him in mind and cast about for some 
opening for “a youth of genteel address,” but 
found none promising enough to write to him 
about. 

At length, after some weeks’ silence, I wrote 
to him again, merely to show sympathy, and in 
the hope of hearing how he was getting on; 
but vainly awaited an answer. Marian was dis- 
appointed as well as myself. 


him to one another, though my parents had ceased 
to name him. 

The year was waning into the sear and yellow 
leaf, when at last a letter came from Edgar, and 
thus it ran :— 

“Congratulate me, my dear Harvey, on at last 
seeing land. 


IT have been so tossed and buffeted 


We used to talk of 





about, have gone on so many fool’s errands, have 
been kept in such wearing suspense, and subjected 
to such cruel disappointments, that I had no heart 
to answer your last affectionate letter till I had 
at least a glimmer of hope. That glimmer has at 
length come, and promises to become a steady, 
cheerful light on my path. 

“Tt is a most curious affair. I spent my last 
half-sovereign in advertising for almost anything 
that would offer, and gave my name and address, 
which I was told I need not do, but could see no 
harm in. The only answer I received was from 
a person of the same name—Hartington—whko, 
without any particulars given on his own part, 
desired the fullest information with regard to 
everything about me. I answered explicitly, as 
far as I could, and gave him references. They seem 
to have entirely satisfied him; for, after a con- 
siderable interval, during which he has made such 
inquiries about me as suited him, he has written 
in most friendly terms, bidding me come down to 
him as soon as may be, to Stillwater Manor, near 
Foxhall. I am off at once, without knowing in 
the least for how long, or for what purpose.” 

Short passages from Edgar’s subsequent letters 
will show how things went with him at Stillwater. 

“Here I am, my dear Harvey. It is a nice old 
place; almost too large for so small a household. 
I got down about six; dinner was just about to 
be served. Mr. Hartington received me in the 
kindest manner, as if I had been an acquaintanc2 
and guest; the son of an old friend. This was 
pleasant, and after a hasty brush-up in a comfort- 
able old-fashioned bedroom, I found myself sitting 
down to a well-appointed table in a well-lighted 
room, opposite my host, who talked of the affairs 
of the day quite pleasantly. He is, I should think, 
nearer seventy than sixty, rather infirm and short- 
sighted ; with thin grey hair and a good many 
lines in his face. I soon found myself chatting to 
him freely. After dinner, when the servant had 
withdrawn, I was hoping to come to the point and 
learn why he had sent for me; instead of which, he 
said, ‘My young friend—(Edgar, you said your 
name was—lI will call you Edgar)—my eyes are of 
little use to me by candlelight; perhaps you will 
oblige me by reading the Times to me.’ 

“* With pleasure, sir.’ 

“ After reading some time, I observed he was 
asleep. However, when he woke up, I went on 
as if I had not noticed his somnolence; and he 
observed, ‘I like your reading very well; you 
are very distinct, and don’t drop your voice at the 
end of a sentence, which is a bad fault—very bad. 
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And another point is, as the Bishop of Lichfield | 


has remarked, to pronounce your consonants as 
distinctly as your vowels.’ 


“In short, I fancy he wants me for reader, | 


occasional secretary, and general companion; which 
I shall like very well. He has said nothing about 
terms.” 

Edgar next wrote: “I like my place here very 
much; if anything, it is too easy. I am almost 
treated as son of the house, and have all the 
morning at my own disposal. The surrounding 
country is tolerably pretty; there is good fish- 
ing and boating. Indoors, are plenty of books. 
Yesterday Mr. Hartington asked if I were a 
sportsman. I said I was fond enough of shooting 
when I had a gun. 

“*QOh,’ said he, ‘you can have a very good 
Manton;’ and rang the bell. ‘John, bring Mr. 
Edgar down the Manton.’ 

“John looked dumfoundered. ‘Mr. ——’ 

“Never you mind,’ said Mr. Hartington, sharply. 
‘It’s not your place to ask questions. Do as 
you're bid, and obey my orders, if you mean to 
keep your place.’ 

“ John disappeared like lightning, and presently 
returned with a Joe Manton. 

“Ah, this wants cleaning sadly,’ said Mr. 
Hartington looking at it. ‘It has been shamefully 
neglected. All your fault, John. It is adisgrace!’ 

“John’s cue was evidently to look humbled, 
which he did; and I begged to clean the gun 
myself, which I have since done. After dinner, 
when I read the Times, Mr. Hartington, instead 
of dropping asleep, sat with his hands on his 
knees, looking into the fire, in an intensely 
melancholy manner. I could not help wondering, 
‘ Of what is the old gentleman thinking ?’ On my 
making some casual remark on what I was 
reading, he started, and said abruptly, ‘I have 
not heard one word of what you read.’” 

After this, Edgar wrote: “The servants treat 
me as ifI were their young master, and by Mr. 
Hartington’s orders. They do not enlighten me, 
however, about any family matters; but I know 
Mrs. Hartington is dead, for I sit opposite to her 
tablet in church. Mother and only child died 
together. Mr. Hartington is, then, a bereaved 
man; but he has been so for many years. 

“To-day he said, ‘ Edgar, can you change me a 
five-pound note ?’ 

“T could hardly help laughing, and said, ‘I wish 
TI could, sir !’ 

“* A sovereign, then P’ 

“*T’m sorry to say, sir, I cannot.’ 

“*Oh, what, you’re short of money. That must 
rot be. It had not occurred to me. Here’— 


holding out two five-pounders—‘ make that do for | 
the present, and apply to me when you want 
more.’ 





“*You are very good, sir! very good indeed! 
This will last me a long time.’ 

““Oh, young fellows have uses for money. [I 
don’t want you to run short; nor yet to be ex- 
travagant. I mean to do well for you some of 
these days. When shall you be of age ?’ 

“On the first of next March, sir.’ 

“Oh, that’s a good way off! however, when it 
comes, I shall do something for you, Edgar; if 
' you give me no cause of dissatisfaction meanwhile, 
_Iam very well pleased with you at present—very 
well indeed. I hope you are quite comfortable 
here P’ 

“* Quite, sir; thanks to your kindness.’ 

“<«That’s well; that’s as it should be. Yes, I 
mean to settle something comfortable on you some 
of these days—perhaps make you my heir.’ 

“And then he fell into one of his melancholy 
silences again, with his hands on his knees. 

“How very odd! I can’t think what to make of 
it. Ido not like to build on his saying he may 
perhaps make me his heir—perhaps he may change 
his mind about that.” 

Edgar continued to live on very happily at Still- 
water, ceasing to puzzle himself much, I imagine, 
about Mr. Hartington’s views and intentions, and 
contenting himself with things as they were. My 
parents speculated on his position sometimes. 
| “I have heard of instances,” said my mother, 
is in which old gentlemen, the last of their race, 
| have left their property to some namesake, merely 
| because he bore the same name. Now, Mr. Hart- 
| ington is making proof of Edgar before he goes 
thus far, and if he should not come up to his 
mark, he may avoid committing himself. It is a 
pity, though, he should raise the poor young 
man’s expectations, if there is the least chance of 
disappointing him. He might haye contented 
himself with giving him a good salary as long as 
he liked to keep him, without dropping vague 
hints about future benefactions.” 

I suppose it would hardly have been in the 
nature of man, of a young man, at any rate, not 
to build a little on Mr. Hartington’s hinted inten- 
tions. It certainly seemed to me that Edgar was 
somewhat influenced by them. At length he 
wrote to this effect :— 

“ My dear Harvey, a new light has broken in on 
me; and it may end by leaving me in darkness. 
| There are few gentry here, and those few seldom 
call. Even the clergyman keeps pretty much 
aloof from Mr. Hartington, which I regret, because 
he seems a good sort of man, and I think a little 
change of society would do Mr. Hartington good. 
But he does not like any suggestion of the sort. 
By-the-bye, when I first came here, he had 
altogether given up going to church. I said after 
breakfast, the first Sunday, ‘ At what o’clock does 
service begin, sir P’ 
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== 

“Oh, you're a church-goer,’ said be, with a own condition in life, our organist’s daughter, in 
rather contemptuous smile. ‘Oh! at eleven; if | fact ; and insisted on marrying her, whether with 
you like to go. You won’t have much of a sermon.’ | or without his uncle’s consent. The consequence 

“T had no notion of giving up my good habits, | was, Mr. Hartington disinherited him, and the 
and therefore availed myself of the permission so | young people are living in poverty abroad.’ 
slightingly given. At dinner, I mentioned the | “This was painful enough, and I dare say my 
subject of the discourse, and managed to interest | | looks expressed my concern, for the vicar’s manner 
Mr. Hartington in my account of it, which led | softened; but just then we emerged from the copse, 
to some brisker discussion than usual, without | _and a country gentleman riding up, engaged him 
the least acrimony. Ever since, he has always | in talk about some parish matter, during which I 
inquired of me, what the sermon has been about; | walked on. 
and I have made a point of giving him a synopsis.| “My reflections were truly uncomfortable: I 
last Sunday, to the great surprise of the house- | was, then, filling another person’s place—a person 
hold, he said, ‘ Well, I don’t care if I go with you, | who had been brought up to consider it his own. 
Edgar ;’ and we went to church, he leaning on my ; That his own conduct had caused him to forfeit it, 
arm. was no fault of mine; but still I did not like stand- 

“I saw the vicar stare, and the clerk too, and | ing between him on his uncle. If the girl’s 
everybody else; in fact, it created a sensation, and | worst fault was being the daughter of an organist, 
we left the church between two files of obsequious | it was not a very bad one ; and I thought the young 
villagers who pulled their forelocks, or dropped | fellow, if he had gone too far with her to break off 
curtseys, according to their sex. The next day, | the engagement without injury to her feelings, had 
the vicar called, and though Mr. Hartington did | done better to make her his wife, than to give 
not see him, he left a friendly message. way to his uncle and break her heart. 

“This morning, I was strolling out with my| “After an objectless walk till dusk, I returned 
gun, when I fell in with the vicar, coming through | home. There sat Mr. Hartington in his usual 
the copse. We exchanged bows, and he said he had | position, looking into the fire, with his hands on 
been pleased to see Mr. Hartington in church on | his knees. What was the old man thinking of? 
Sunday, and hoped he did not find himself the} “After dinner, he said, ‘What sport to-day, 
worse for it. I said I thought, on the contrary, | Edgar?’ 
he found himself all the better. He replied, that “¢ None at all, sir. I fell in with the vicar, and 
was as it should be, and it was probably owing to | we got talking.’ 
my influence with my uncle, that he had broken| “‘Ho!’ with a dissatisfied air. ‘And what 
through his bad habit of absenting himself from | might you talk about?’ 
public worship. I said,‘Mr. Hartington is no} “‘ Well, sir, I don’t know that you would 


uncle of mine, sir; we are not related.’ altogether like to hear.’ 

“*QOh, well, I had heard as much,’ he replied,| “ ‘I should excessiv ely dislike not  henning and 
‘but wanted it confirmed. Your name, I believe, | that I can assure you.’ 
is Hartington P’ “*He let fall something jel a nephew of 


“Yes, I am his namesake,’ I replied, ‘and I | yours, sir, whose existence I was not previously 

believe I owe his good graces to it, in a great | aware of, 

Measure at any rate.’ “His anger then burst forth. ‘I knew he 
“*But, my good sir,’ rejoined the vicar, ‘ your | would!’ cried he,—‘I knew he would let the cat 

being his namesake is a very poor reason for his | out of the bag, the first time he got hold of you. 

adopting you in place of his own nephew.’ But never mind, Edgar; it will not make the least 
“His nephew!’ I repeated, amazed. difference to you, my boy. Tom abused his ad- 
“*Yes, his nephew,’ repeated the vicar, striking | vantages; he is a bad young man, and you are 

his stick on the ground, ‘ whom he brought up for | worth a dozen of him.’ 

his heir, and discarded in a fit of passion, thereby | ‘“‘‘ Perhaps, sir——’ 

ruining his prospects for life. You surely are} “ ‘Not another word, I prohibit the subject. 

aware of this ?’ My money’s my own, I suppose, and I shall do 
“‘Never heard a word of it till this moment, sir,’ | what I like with it.’ 

replied I; ‘nor did I even know that Mr. Harting-| ‘This was spoken in so decisive a tone that I 

ton had a nephew.’ | was silenced. I wish I saw my way clearly. Per- 
“*Strange,’ repeated the vicar, after keenly | haps our heavenly Father will enable me to do so 

eyeing me as if to make sure whether he might | by-and-by, if I ask him.” 

believe me. ‘ Well, sir, it is as I say, and so you| We were all very much interested in this new 

will find, if you make inquiry, which you certainly | position of affairs, and pleased with Edgar’s 

ought to do. I don’t say Tom Hartington was not honourable feelings. My mother said Mr. Tom 

in fault; he fell in love with a pretty girl below his | was very likely a worthless young man, and she 
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did not see why Edgar should resign Mr. Hart- 
ington’s good offices because of him. My sister 
Marian admired Edgar’s absence of selfishness, 
and hoped he would do what was right, whatever 
it was, without counting the loss. | 

Along pause ensued. March was drawing near. | 
We longed to know what arrangement had been | 
made. Edgar at length wrote again; from his | 
mother’s house. 

“Yes, here I am once more, dear old boy, 
rejoiced to find myself again among mine own | 
people. Things went very uncomfortably before | 
my birthday. Tom Hartington wrote me a very | 
painful letter; his wife had died, leaving him a | 
little girl. Ishowed the letter to Mr. Hartington ; 
he took offence at some expressions in it, and said 
that as Tom had brewed, so he must bake; he did 
not sce why the death of the young woman should 
cancel all remembrance of his bad conduct, es- 
pecially as he made no apology. I wrote to Tom, 
and got him to send a penitent letter; but still 
his uncle held out. Why should Tom, who had 
been all for self, supplant me, whose conduct was 
unselfish? I begged him not to think of that, 
and to take pity on the young man, who had a 
natural claim on him, and expectations grounded 
on a long course of kindnesses. 

“*His setting those kindnesses at defiance 
makes his case so much the worse. I can’t have 
him back, Edgar!’ 

“* Just say you forgive him, sir.’ 

“* Why should I say what is not true? I won't 
do that, even for you; I won’t, that’s flat! And 
what’s to become of you, I should like to know? 
And what am I to do with a little girl?’ 

“T saw he was softening. ‘I dare say, sir, she is 
a pretty little thing, though of course you would 
sooner have had a bby ——’ 

“*Tt makes no difference, I tell you——’ 

“* Why, no, not at such an early age. The little | 
thing will require to be put out to nurse, under 
a mother’s careful eye. I think my mother, sir, 
would very likely take charge of her, for as mode- 
rate a sum as any one, for the sake of returning in 
some degree your kindness to myself.’ 

“* Edgar, I never knew such a chap. Here, sit 
down and write a line to Tom, since you are bent 
on it, and say he may send his child to your 
mother, if she will have her, and I’ll allow him 
three hundred a-year on condition he keeps out of | 
my way.’ 

«Thanks, sir. I am sure he would much prefer 
a kind line from yourself.’ 

“*No such thing. He’d catch a Tartar. Tell 
your mother she shall have a hundred a-year for 
the child—stay, a hundred and fifty, till it is five 
years old,’ 











“*Thanks, dear sir.” And I got him to send 
Tom a kind postscript, which was all I could do 
that day. When Tom’s answer came, it was avery 
moving one; a tear rolled down his uncle’s cheek, 
but I pretended not to see it. The lawyer’s papers 
had arrived; I objected to sign them. Mr. Hart. 
ington was very angry; he wanted something to 
be angry about just then. Before bedtime, we 
made it up; ard then, instead of going to bed, we 
set in for a regular long talk—a very unreserved 
and affecting one, in which he went over all his 
early history, his losses and crosses, bereavement 
and disappointments. We conversed like father 
and son. He wrung my hand and retained it, 
when I rose to go. 

«What can I do for you, Edgar?’ 

“<«QOh, sir, I dare say something will turn up, 
especially with your kind interest.’ 

« «That you shall have, my boy.’ 

“Before I left I had the satisfaction of seeing 
Tom arrive, and taken into favour again. The 
servants all seemed so glad. They would never 
have been as fond of me as they are of him; and 
yet they like me too, for bringing him back. He 
is really a nice fellow, and now that the reconcilia- 
tion has taken place, Mr. Hartington cannot be too 
kind to him. Tom, on his part, takes the greatest 
pains to do what his uncle likes. I parted from 
them with the warmest expressions of regard. Mr. 
Hartington put acheque for three hundred pounds 
into my hands, and would take no refusal. He is 
trying to get me a government clerkship. My 
mother has the little girl, and is very fond of her.” 

Dear Edgar! how well he behaved throughout! 
Just like himself. He had to wait some little time 
before he got an appointment. Meanwhile he came 
to us and paid a very pleasant visit. The attach- 
ment between him and Marian became manifest; 


; my father and mother did nothing to oppose it. 


After not more waiting, perhaps, than was good 
discipline for all, the appointment came—a much 
better one than had been expected. He was quite 
in a position then to offer marriage to Marian: 
the union is productive of the greatest happi- 
ness to them both. Mr. Tom Hartington, after a 
moderately long mourning, has married quite to 
his uncle’s satisfaction; and the old Manor Houseis 
now the scene of domestic unity and cheerfulness. 
The vicar is a welcome guest, and is particularly 
pleased at having been instrumental in bringing 
about such a happy turn of affairs. He has the 
highest opinion of Edgar, and Mr. Hartington 
joins him in singing his praises. Edgar takes 
Marian down there when he gets his annual holiday 
in the shooting season, and he and Tom have many 
a day’s sport together. Good fortune has fol- 
lowed good conduct, , 
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BY EDITH WALFORD. 


‘OX here comes Mat Conway!” shouted 


Jem May, who was the centre of a group 
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school in Midston; “now I wonder if 
he'll be as stingy as usucl. Here, 
Mat,” he continued, as the said boy came amongst 
them, “ we’ve made up our minds to have a jollifica- 
tion after cricket this evening. 





we've all subscribed; come, what are you going to 
tip? we all go shares, you know, 
cap in which was a large collection of coppers and a 
few little bits of gleaming silver, and then held it 
out to Mat. 

But Mat shook his head and laughed. 
soles and balls of flour in the shape of potatoes are 
all very well,” he said, “ but I can’t afford it.’’ 

“ Nonsense,” said Tom Deasy. “I know you have 
more pocket-money than I have, Mat, so don’t be 
silly. Come, shell out; it’ll be awfully jolly.” 

Mat was still inflexible. 

“T tell you what, Mat,” said Jem May, “you’re a 
regular miser. I wouldn’t be you for the whole 
world, you nasty mean-spirited beggar!” 

“Yes, he’s Mat the Miser! Mat the Miser!” shouted 
Tom Deasy ; and then the whole group bawled out, 
“Mat the Miser! Mat the Miser!” and danced a sort 
of South American Indian war-dance around him, 
whooping and ya-haing as Mat Conway quietly 
swung on the bar. 

“TI s’pose you won’t go to Berkley Heath on 
Wednesday,” asked Nash Verrall; “that'll be a whole 
sixpence for yeu, my buck.” 

“No, I shan’t, Nash Verrall,” answered the im- 
perturbable Mat; “I mean to spend the afternoon 
with a friend.” 

“With a fiddlestick!” answered Nash, with a 
sarcastic grin; and then the bell rang, and they all 
rushed into school. 

For a whole six months Mat bore his title patiently 
and well. He never fought about it, he never scowled, 
he never vapoured and blustered, he never com- 
plained to his master or his father or any one. It is 
true he generally gave the boys “as good as they 
sent” if they got a little too outrageous, but he 
laughed at them mostly, and said he was honoured 
to think they should spend so much time in talking 
about his affairs. He might have been called “ Mat 
the Miser” for another six months, or for a year, or 
goodness knows how long, if the circumstances I am 
about to relate had not happened. 

Mat had borne his punishment so pluckily that 
Tom Deasy, who wasn’t really a bad sort of a boy; 
began to think deeply about him, and to wonder 
whether he could be such a stingy chap after all. 


of boys in the playground of the largest | 


Fried soles, and | 
potatoes like balls of flour, at old Mother Allen’s ; 


”” and he shook up a | 


“ Fried | 





One summer Saturday afternoon he met him quite 
unexpectedly at the cross-roads, and asked him where 
he was going and if he might go with him. 

“Well,” said Mat, “I’m going to Walstow; you 
joan g go if you like, but I wouldn’t advise you, for 
I’m not going to a nice part at all.” 

* Oh, never mind, old boy,” said Tom, “let me 
come. Going on business for the governor, I 
s’pose P” 

* No, I’m not,” said Mat; 
of my own.” 

Tom wondered what it was, but he said nothing ; 
and the two walked side by side, chatting about 
| school matters, till they came to the entrance to the 
town of Walstow. Then Mat stopped short. ‘Look 
here, Tom,” he said; “don’t you come any farther. 
I’m going tosee some poor people that won’t interest 
you, I’m sure. You can wait for me here if you 
like.” 

“What an old humbug you are, Mat!” said Tom; 
“why can’t I come? The poor people won’t eat 
me any more than you, will they? You aint going 
to do anything you’re ashamed of, I suppose ?” 

“Ashamed of! No!” exclaimed Mat. Then, 
after a moment’s pause, he added, “ Well, if you will 
come, you must.” 

Then they walked on again, through some of the 
dirtiest lanes of the town, until they came to a turn- 
ing that led to an alley so narrow that the people 
might easily have shaken hands out of wiadow with 
their opposite neighbours. 

“Now,” said Mat, “I’m going down here; so you 
stop just here.” , 
“No,” said Tom, “I shan’t. I shall come too.” 

There was no use bickering about it, so Mat walked 
down the alley, Tom following him, until he reached 
about halfway through, when he stopped before a 
window that was wide open. 

Just inside, upon a couch, was seated a poor little 
invalid child with a deformed spine ; but his face was 
very, very beautiful, and although he had never wakked 
since he was two years old, and had never been 
outside the alley since he had grown too heavy for 
his mother toe carry him, he looked not only happy, 
but even joyous when he caught sight of Mat’s face 
at the window. “Oh, mother, mother!” he shouted. 
“here is the good, kind young gentleman comé to 
see me;” and then he threw down the knife he was 
using, and the piece of wood he was cutting, upon 
the couch, and clapped his hands. 

The poor mother came to the window, and asked 
Mat to walk inside; then, seeing Tom, she said, 
«* And you too, sir.”’ 

So they both walked into the tiny, neat room. 
“Look what I have cut out with your beautiful 
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knife, sir,” said the boy, showing Mat a well-shaped 


soldier in white wood; “and the little blade is beau- 
tiful for finishing off, and the paints are so lovely, 
sir; and I am so happy, for yesterday mother went 


I’m sorry to say I set him the name—just kecange i 


, he wouldn’t spend his money upon himself and his 
| own pleasures. 
| spending his money? 


How do ycu think he has been 
You'll never guess, so ['] 


and stood in the market with three boxes of sojers | tell you. Why, he’s been saving it up to buy a 


as I’'d made, all painted lovely, and she sold ’em all, 
sir, every one, for a shilling a box; and one gentle- 
man said he never saw better shaped toys.” 

“ Ah, sir,’ said the mother, ‘“‘ what the poor dear 
would ha’ done without you, I don’t know. I should 
never ha’ raised money enough to ha’ bought him 
that beautiful knife, and them paints, and that.wood; 


| knife, and paints, and wood, and goodness knows 
| what, for a poor little cripple to help his mother 


earn her living with.” 

There was a faint attempt at a cheer here. But 
Jem May bawled out, “ How do you know that, Tom 
Deasy ?” 

“Why, by my own eyes and ears, Jem May,” 





and they do seem to ha’ made him as happy asa king.” 

Mat had tried to stem the torrent of gratitude by | 
examining the toys, and making exclamations about | 
them; but it was no use, for the mother turned to | 
Tom, and for a quarter of an hour relieved her own | 
feelings and astonished him, by pouring into his ears 
the story of the goodness of heart and self-sacrificing 
generosity of young Matthew Conway. 

s * * * * * 

“Mat, my dear fellow,” said Tom Deasy, when 
they had reached about halfway to Midston, “I was 
the first to call you ‘Mat the Miser,’ I will be the 
first to apologise for it, and ask your pardon.” 

Mat took the hand that was held out to him, and 
answered, “All right, Tom; all right. Things did 
look queer against me, I know. Most schoolboys 
like to find nicknames for their schoolfellows.” 

** Mat,” Tom replied, “ you’re a brick ; and I shall 
never forgive myself for so misunderstanding you.” 


“My dear. fellow,’ said Mat; “I forgive you! 


heartily ; and now, don’t let’s say any more about it.” 


Tom made up his mind that he would say a good | 


deal more about it though: so, the next morning, 
during play-time, he got upon a bench, and called 
the boys together. 

“‘ Boys,” he began, “we’ve been doing a great 
injury to one of-our chaps, and I think you'll all 
be as sorry for it as I am. I mean Mat Conway.” 
(Here Mat took himself off into the schoolroom.) 
“We've been calling him ‘Mat the Miser,’ boys— 


answered Tom. “I met him yesterday going to 
Walstow ‘to see the child, and, very much against his 
will, insisted upon joining him. He tried to make 
m¢ stop two or three times, but I would go on; and 
that’s the way I found out what I told you. If you 
don’t believe it, Jem, you had better go to Walstow, 
and see for yourself; the boy’s mother will be only 
too glad to yarn away by the hour, about Mat’s good- 
ness, to you or anybody.” 

The cheer was not to be suppressed now. Mat was 
dragged bodily into the playground, and shaken hands 
with till he was tired. Even Jem May, who didn’t 
look half pleased, was forced to beg his pardon by 
half-a-dozen others. , 

There was a chorus of, “I’m awfully sorry, Mat;” 
“ Forgive us, old fellow ;” “ Beg your pardon, Mat,” 
till Mat called out, “ Now, you shall prove your sin- 
cerity. Next Wednesday in playtime we'll have a 
subscription for Johnny Garth, the cripple. Timbs, 
the cooper, will make him a little wooden carriage 
i for eight and sixpence, and it’s hard if we can't 
muster that amongst us: and the mother can find 
some child who’ll drag him about in the sunshine, 
for a trifle.” 

“Capital idea!” shouted Tom Deasy; and s0 it 
was settled by all. 

Johnny Garth got his chaise, thanks to his school- 
boy friends, chief amongst whom was Matthew 








Conway, who had so undeservedly gained the title 
of “ Mat the Miser,” 
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